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From the President General 


This issue’s cover highlights two Arbor Day features devoted to 
trees, those living monuments of history. In 2013, Tennessee native Tom Hunter 
returned to his roots on the double-century farm that his ancestors purchased 
in 1800 from Andrew Jackson. He and his wife, Phyllis, now run the nonprofit 
American EeoaBe ary which sells saplings propagated from seeds gathered 
at historic sites connected to famous Americans 
such as George Washington, Mark Twain, Edgar 
Allen Poe, Henry David Thoreau, Helen Keller, 
Amelia Earhart and more. 

Readers will also learn the latest on the DAR 
Pathway of the Patriots, an endeavor that invites 
DAR members and the public to sponsor 250 
trees along the 25-mile Schuylkill River Trail in 
memory of 250 Patriots. The project will include 
an educational component to help raise awareness of our Patriots’ contributions 


to American independence. 

For American Spirit’s ninth annual issue commemorating Women’s History 
Month, we profile early historian Elizabeth Ellet, who wrote The Women of the 
American Revolution, a three-volume work published in the mid-19th century. 
It represents one of the earliest efforts to record the many ways American 
women aided the Revolutionary cause. 

Our feature on women publishers of the early America era takes a closer 
look at industrious trailblazers such as Ann Franklin, who was Ben Franklin’s 
sister-in-law. She learned the newspaper business from her husband, James, 
soon after their 1723 marriage. When he died just 12 years later, she success- 
fully ran the business while raising five children. 

Our Patriots salutes Mercy Otis Warren, whose anti-British poems, plays 
and satires were first published anonymously before she began taking owner- 
ship of her work in 1790. Frequently engaging with John and Abigail Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson and other leading figures of her time, Warren became an 
outspoken commentator and historian of the Revolution and early republic. 

A Colorado native, I was fascinated to learn more about the Molly 
Brown House Museum in Denver. I knew that the incredible life story of 
the American philanthropist, socialite, activist and famous Titanic survivor 
sparked a successful musical and film. But I knew less about her 1880s-era 
home, which was saved in the 1970s by a group of concerned citizens who 
raised funds for the house to be restored to its former glory. 

Other stories throughout the issue spotlight Haitian immigrant Elizabeth 
Lange, who in the early 1800s opened Baltimore’s first Catholic school for black 
children to attend free of charge; and Nellie Bly, who took the late 19th century 
by storm with her groundbreaking journalism and thrilling world travel. 

Finally, we help readers indulge their sweet tooth with our story on how 
colonists learned to turn maple sap into sugar and syrup, and motivate others 
to do some spring gardening after marveling at the gorgeous tulips grown in 
the fertile fields of Washington's Skagit Valley. 
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Today's Daughters 


By Lena Anthony 


She’s Going 
The Distance 


When Debbie French 
started training for her 
first race, a 3.1-mile fun 
run in 2006, she couldn’t 
run from her house to her 
neighbor’s without stop- 
ping for a break. It’s safe 
to say she’s come a long 
way. The funrun became a 
half marathon (3.1 miles), 
which became a marathon 
(26.2 miles), which turned into an ultramarathon (31 miles), 
which became an even longer ultramarathon (50 miles). 

Right after the fun run, Mrs. French learned how to swim 
and added triathlons to the mix. She started with the short- 
est—or sprint—distance (400-yard swim, a dozen or so miles 
on the bike and a 3.1-mile run) before graduating to longer 
distances. In 2014, to celebrate her 40th birthday, she fin- 


ished an Ironman—a 2.4-mile swim, a 112-mile bike ride and | 
a 26.2-mile run, done in that order, without a break. If you're | 


wondering, it took her 16 hours. 

For some athletes, training for a race as long as an Ironman 
is a full-time job, but that wasn’t a luxury afforded to Mrs. 
French, who fit in long workouts, sometimes more than once 
a day, whenever and wherever she could. 

“Family first is always my motto,” said Mrs. French, who 
is raising two teenagers with Lee, her husband and fellow 
endurance athlete. “That meant that sometimes I was up 
before dawn with a headlamp on, to get in a 25-mile train- 
ing run.” 

When she was training for the Ironman, Mrs. French was 
teaching commercial interior design at a Spokane, Wash., 
community college. She and Lee also sold a house and built 
anew one. Despite the tough schedule full of competing pri- 
orities, she didn’t consider quitting the sport. 


we don’t think we’re capable of doing,” she said. “Honestly, 
some of these things scare the living daylights out of me, but 
the sense of accomplishment I get every time I cross a finish 
line is food for the soul. It moves me every day.” 

For many athletes, crossing the finish line and being 
declared an Ironman is the pinnacle of one’s racing career, But 
for Mrs. French, the highlight of her career was the 50-mile 


4 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Le Grizz ultramarathon, which 
runs alongside Montana’s Glacier 
National Park. 

At the 18-mile mark, two things 
happened—a grizzly bear ran out 
in front of them on the trail, and 
Mrs. French’s iliotibial, or IT, band 
started to throb, a repetitive stress 
injury sometimes called “runner’s 
knee.” A good friend running with 
her encouraged Mrs. French to 
not give up and walk the rest of 
the way if she had to. 

“She was such an inspiration,” 
she said. “It took us about 13 
hours, but we finished together. It’s the highlight of my career, 
not because I finished fast, but because I finished period.” 

Whenever Mrs. French returns home after a big race, her 
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| fellow Daughters are always eager to hear about it. 


“They're so supportive and always so kind to ask me what 
my latest adventure is,” said the member of Jonas Babcock 
Chapter, Spokane, Wash. “Our chapter meeting was the week 
after the Ironman, so the regent asked me to bring my medal 
and talk about the experience. I don’t expect anyone else to 
share my particular passion for endurance racing, but I hope 


_ that by sharing my experience, others can see that they’re 
“There’s something inside all of us that we want to do but | 


never too old to follow their dreams and start something new.” 

Mrs. French will be celebrating her 45th birthday later 
this year, and she plans to honor the milestone with another 
Ironman race, so training is in full swing. She’s also consider- 
ing her longest ultramarathon yet—100 miles. 

“My husband did one, and I was part of his support crew,” 
she said, “That got me thinking, ‘If he can do it, maybe I can, 
too.” $5 


COURTESY OF DEBBIE FRENCH 


WILLIAM STROLLO/DAR MUSEUM 


National Treasures 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


A Game for Globe Trotters 


Groundbreaking journalist and world traveler Elizabeth Jane Cochran, born in 1864 in western Pennsylvania, 
took the nom de plume Nellie Bly in the 1880s when she began reporting for the Pittsburgh Dispatch, then 
one of the country’s most influential newspapers. She had her first taste of international travel as the paper’s 


foreign correspondent in Mexico. 
Her next stint as an investigative journalist took her to New York City, where she wrote for Joseph Pulitzer’s 


newspaper, New York World. Bly became a national sensation when she published an article about the harsh 
conditions and treatment of mentally ill patients at New York’s asylum on Blackwell’s Island. 

In 1889, the newspaper sent Bly on a round-the-world trip. Her aim was to finish her journey in less time 
than Phileas Fogg, the main character in Jules Verne’s Around the World in 80 Days. She beat the fictional Fogg’s 
record by eight days, and soon after wrote a successful book about her adventure. 

In 1890, the McLoughlin Brothers Company created the board game “Around the World with Nellie Bly,” 
with players competing to be the first to travel the world in 72 days. 2 — William Strollo 
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The Bookshelf 


A Turning Point 


New Book Fills a Void in Our Understanding of the Revolutionary War 


ROR DRURY s TOM CLAVIN 


1 


They point out that by the end of the 
six-month-long encampment, General 
George Washington had successfully 
thwarted schemes to oust him as com- 
mander in chief; the army had been 
completely reorganized and its soldiers 
professionally trained; and the British 
will to prosecute the war had begun to 
ebb. Though much blood and travail was 
yet to come, they argue convincingly that 
the events of that winter had prepared 
the Patriots to succeed. 

Most Americans know little about that 
terrible winter. Some think Valley Forge 
was an actual battle. Others recall images 
of ramshackle huts scattered across a 
snowy landscape, while famished and ill 
soldiers huddled in rags around camp- 
fires. Drury and Clavin describe the 
momentous events that occurred while 
the army suffered and waited for spring. 

Washington kept the men busy. Those 
strong enough to doso worked on fortifi- 
cations, dug latrines, buried dead animals 
and men, and, after Baron von Steuben 
arrived in late February, endured con- 
tinual drills. 


The British army had captured | 
Philadelphia in September 1777, and 


6 Daughters of the American Revolution 


n Valley Forge (Simon & | 
Schuster, 2018), Bob Drury 
and Tom Clavin’s fascinating 
account of the Continental Army’s 
1777-1778 winter at Valley Forge, 
Pa., the authors make a strong 
argument that the horrendous 
experience was the turning point 
of the Revolutionary War. 


patrols watched for possible surprise 
attacks. Patriot soldiers foraged for 
supplies or harried foraging Redcoats. 
Washington tried to stem the flow of 
local supplies into Philadelphia, where 
the British paid in gold and pounds 
sterling, instead of nearly worthless 
Continental scrip. 

After Philadelphia fell, a small rem- 
nant of Congress retreated to York, | 
Pa., about 80 miles from Valley Forge. 
Washington kept up a steady stream of 
correspondence with the delegates, the 
Board of War and state officials, trying 
to procure desperately needed food, 
supplies and pay. He also had to deal 
with the armchair generals in Congress 
who demanded he throw his rickety 
army against the Redcoats who had run | 
Congress out of Philadelphia. 

At the same time, Washington had | 
to contend with the machinations 
of Generals Horatio Gates, Thomas 
Conway and the ultimately traitorous 
Charles Lee. These three conspired 
with sympathetic congressmen to oust 
Washington as commander in chief, and 
the long winter of inactivity emboldened 


their schemes. 


As if these were not problems enough, 
changing military priorities in England 
and America’s wooing of an alliance 
with France added to the complexities 
of prosecuting the war at home. 

Valley Forge reads like a novel—chap- 
ters end with cliffhangers, pulling the 
reader along. Impeccably researched, 
the book seamlessly blends brief biog- 
raphies of major characters with the 
larger narrative, providing valuable 
context. 

Fascinating details emerge, such as: 
In the autumn of 1777, while trying 
to prevent the British from capturing 
Philadelphia, the Continental Army 
was already so bereft of necessities 
that Washington and his aides shared 
their meals on a single tin plate. 

¢ The Valley Forge encampment was 
flanked by two hills named Mount 
Misery and Mount Joy. 

The first recorded death at Valley Forge 
occurred on Christmas Day, 1777—an 
enlisted free African-American known 
only as Jethro, from Connecticut's 
7th Regiment. Some 775 free African- 
Americans were at Valley Forge. 

¢ Records indicate the winter weather 

was relatively mild for the area. It did 

snow, and there were two deep cold 

snaps in February 1778. But rain and 
mud were much greater problems. 

The army’s first battle after leaving 


| Valley Forge in June was at Monmouth, 


N.J. And, thanks to Lee’s incompetence, 
it was almost a disaster. Washington 
saved the day, rallying retreating troops 
to stand against the British regulars. 
Drury and Clavin assert that the les- 
sons of Valley Forge soon disseminated 
throughout the American forces and 
helped lead to victory at Yorktown. 99 
—Bill Hudgins 


Co-Writers Bring New Focus to the | historian Joseph L. Ellis, whowrote after | American history hung in the balance. 

Valley Forge Story reading an advance copy, “Valley Forge | Drury and Clavin have now given us 
New York Times-bestselling authors | was the existential moment in the war | the fullest and most Ree account 

Bob Drury and Tom Clavin have col- | for independence, when the direction of | of that dramatic story ..- 

laborated on a number of histories, a ee ee 

including Last Men Out and The Heart 

of Everything That Is: The Untold Story — SOVERTIEEMED 

of Red Cloud, An American Legend. In an 

interview with American Spirit, Clavin 

said that though many books have been 


written about the Revolutionary War, Oo 
not many have focused on Valley Forge. =a ! a 
People—themselves included—didn’t Family] reeDI NA 


know much about it beyond soldiers 
dying from hunger, disease and expo- 
sure, How had the Continental Army 
ultimately triumphed, they wondered. | | 

“Tt turned out so much was happen- 
ing beyond the sheer fight for survival,” 
Clavin said. “Everything hung on the 
continued existence of the Continental 
Army,’ Drury added. And the existence 
of the army depended heavily on George 
Washington. 

Washington quickly became their 
favorite character. He was everywhere— 
among his men, dealing with Congress, 
beating back efforts to strip him of his 
command. Clavin said the Battle of 
Monmouth Courthouse was one of the 
best parts of the book because it demon- 
strated what Washington and his cadre 
of officers and aides had achieved. 

“It was Washington, the action figure. 
Most people think of him as an old man, 
but he was near his prime—a very good 
warrior who had faced death before and 
was facing it again, up on his charger and 
rallying his retreating troops to stand 
against the British.” 
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This was not the raw American army | | 3 Ever yc one ha sa story. 
that the British routed repeatedly in 1777. | é DAIA « a 
This was a professional army, eager to Dis COVET | y YOUF LU IN lA Story. 


fight and prove itself against the best 
army in the world. 

The authors noted their research FamilyTreeDNA.com 
convinced them that Valley Forge 
was the key turning point of the , 
Revolution, although some historians 
they consulted demurred. Vindication 
came from Pulitzer oe an ae a : ———_—_-——_] 
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Mother Mary Lange 


Pioneering Educator of Baltimore’s Children 


hough her birthplace— 

whether Haiti or Cuba—is 

uncertain, Elizabeth Lange, 

born circa 1794, was likely 
educated ina French-speaking commu- 
nity in Cuba. Eventually immigrating to 
the United States, Lange’s family settled 
in Baltimore, Md., around 1813, joining 
a large population of French-speaking 
Caribbean Catholics. 

Black, free and an educated woman of 
moderate wealth—her father was a mer- 
chant—Lange was a startlingly unique 
person within the city, especially as 
Maryland was a slave-holding state at 
the time. Determined to use her position 
to alleviate the suffering and inequali- 
ties of slaves and her fellow immigrants, 
Lange used her money to open the city’s 
first Catholic school for black children 
to attend free of charge. The decision to 
remain in Baltimore and educate slaves 
and immigrants was bold, especially as 


Biking for Women's Rights 


7 


educating slaves was illegal in parts of 
the country. 

A decade later, financial pressure 
forced Lange to close the school. 
Inspired by Lange’s dedication to 
faith and service, the archbishop of 
Baltimore challenged her to found 
a religious congregation and recruit 
members to continue her mission of 
educating the city’s black children. 
With direction and financial assistance 
from the archbishop, Lange founded 
and became the first mother superior 
of the Oblate Sisters of Providence 
on July 2, 1829. From that day on, 
Elizabeth Lange was known by her 
new chosen name, Mother Mary, and 
the Oblate Sisters became the first 
order of African-American nuns in the 
history of the Catholic Church. 

Mother Mary Lange and the Oblate 
Sisters would educate children, house 
the city’s orphans, and even nurse 


and house the sick, dying and elderly. 
Lange died in 1882, but the Oblate 
order still thrives in the United States, 
Central America and the Caribbean 
more than a century following her 
death. Lange is also a candidate for 
sainthood which, if successful, could 
make her the first black American 
woman to be canonized by the Roman 
Catholic Church, 
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2019-2020 
— The Road to the — 
19th Amendment 


hough the women's suffrage movement was already gaining steam by the advent 
of the bicycle craze in the 1890s—fueled by the popularity of the affordable Victor 
Safety bicycle, which hit the market in 1893—the new mode of transportation 


became a cultural and political symbol for women. By giving women more freedom over 


their movement, changing fashion—ushering in bifurcated clothing such as bloomers, 
for instance—and furthering a sense of self-reliance, “the bicycle, in many ways, came to 
embody the spirit of change and progress that the women's rights movement sought to 
engender,’ according to an article on the National Women's History Museum website. 
None other than DAR member Susan B. Anthony is credited with saying that the bicycle 
“has done more to emancipate women than anything else in the world.” 
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WIKIMEDIA 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Take Your Love 
for the 
Red, White and Blue 


M 


Available in women’s 
whole and half sizes 5-10 


Actual size of tote is 
14" wide x 11" tall with a9” drop. 


True American Spirit Travels Well in Patriotic Style 


Hot dogs, parades and apple pie—there’s nothing like the USA! Show your SNEAKERS 

love for this great country when you step out with patriotic pride with these Our exclusive “American Pride” Sneakers feature canvas uppers covered in an 

items featuring the iconic colors and design of Old Glory! American flag-inspired print that has a distressed denim look. The heel and 
Stoucben TOTE toc of each shoe are adorned with diagonal red and white stripes. The body 


of the shoe is primarily blue with white stars with the pattern reversed to blue 
stars on white under the laces. White rubber soles and foam insoles promise 
wear-anywhere comfort. Written on the side of each shoe is “[ ¥ The USA.” 
A silver-toned heart embossed with “USA” dangles from the laces for an 
added patriotic touch, 


The “American Pride” Quilted Tote captures your passion and pride for our 
great nation, while making a star-spangled fashion statement. Crafted in 

a cotton-polyester ewill and quilted ina traditional diamond pattern, this 
stylish cote features classic patchwork quilt-style art on both sides with blue 
piping and handles. Design details include a top-zip closure, an interior 


zippered pocket and cwo slip pockets. Add this patriotic tote to your ’ gs REMARKABKE VALUE.. . ORDER TODA 

accessory wardrobe and you're sure to attract attention from sea to shining Each item is just $69.95", payable in 3 installments of $23.32 each. The tote 
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Her Story Is 
Your Story 


ew exhibitions and programs 
are set to open in 2019 and 
2020 at the Smithsonian 


Institution, as part of the American 
Women’s History Initiative, titled 
#BecauseOfHerStory. The new exhi- 
bitions mark the 100th anniversary 
of women’s suffrage in America, and 
the Smithsonian museums are mak- 
ing strides to develop programs, hire 
curators and expand collections to 
share the history of important women 
in America. 

The initiative includes catalog- 
ing more than 1,800 objects in the 
women’s political history collection 


“Tenacity: Women in 
Jamestown and 

Early Virginia” 

Through January 5, 2020 

Jamestown Settlement, Williamsburg, Va. 


The exhibit explores the little-known 
history of real women in Jamestown and 
the early Virginia Colony and examines 
the struggles they faced in the New World. 
Backed by primary research and enlivened by 
interactive elements, the exhibit tells the sto- 
ries of the first English women who arrived 
in 1608—such as Anne Burras Laydon, who 

° landed at the age of 14 as a maidservant—and 
the Powhatan American Indian women they 
encountered. The exhibit also details how 
the Virginia Company of London encouraged 
the growth of Jamestown by recruiting single 
English women to the fledging colony. Debuting 
in May 2019 to complement the special exhibi- 
tion is “Mother Tongue,” an original play that 
dramatizes the lives of three women whose cul- 
tures intersected at Jamestown. To learn more, 
visit www.historyisfun.org/tenacity. 
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alleries 


at the National Museum of American 
History, and preserving the National 
Air and Space Museum’s Northrop 
T-38A flown by Jacqueline Cochran, 
a pioneer in the aviation field. Among 
the exhibits are “Votes for Women” (see 
below right) and “Women of Progress: 
Early Camera Portraits” at the National 
Portrait Gallery, which will use portraits 
and photographs to show how women 
in the United States fought for political 


representation and the right to vote in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Anthea Hartig, the newest director 
of the National Museum of American 
History (NMAH) and the first woman 
to hold the position, will also open three 
exhibitions at NMAH in 2019 and 2020: 
“All Work, No Pay,” “Creating Icons: 
How We Remember Women’s Suffrage” 
and “Girlhood! (it’s Complicated).” 
Additionally, she is working to com- 
plete the remodel of the museum's 
120,000-square-foot west wing with 
new, updated arts and culture exhibi- 
tions and an education center. 


“Votes for Women: 
An American 
Awakening, 
1840-1920” 


March 2019-January 2020 
National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 


This year marks the centennial 
anniversary of the passage of the 19th 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
which granted women equal treatment 
in the eyes of the law and—finally— 
gave them the right to vote. Passed in 
June 1919 and ratified in August 2020, 
the 19th Amendment signified a hard- 
won victory for the women’s suffrage 
movement. 

Through portraiture and biography, 
the exhibit pays homage to lesser-known 
activists from the late 19th to the early 
20th centuries, specifically the radical 
women and militant suffragists whose 
contributions are often overlooked. 
Notably, the exhibit also highlights the 
difficulties minority women faced fol- 
lowing the 19th Amendment’s passage. 
For more information, visit https://npg. 
si.edu/exhibition/votes-for-women. 


Welcome, Spring! 


With spring upon us, there’s no better season to spend time outside with family and friends at a 
festival celebrating music, nature, food or heritage. Check out these favorites nationwide. 


Holi Festival of Colors 

March 9-10, 2019, Los Angeles (Other 
locations in California, Utah and Nevada 
from March-September) 
www.festivalofcolorsusa.com 
Primarily observed in India, the 
Hindu festival of Holi has spread 
across the world to announce the 
arrival of spring and the passing 

of winter. The celebration of the 
changing of the seasons is marked by 
singing, dancing and people of all ages 
throwing bursts of vibrant powdered 
color on each other. 


National Cherry Blossom Festival 
March 20-April 14, 2019, 

Washington, D.C. 
www.nationalcherryblossomfestival.org 
Every year, Washington, D.C., marks 
the anniversary of the 1912 gift of 
cherry blossom trees from Japan to 
the United States. Visitors can take 
riverboat or biking tours to view the 
trees, watch world-renowned per- 
formers showcasing American and 
Japanese talent, and participate in 


other cultural activities celebrating 
Japan and the United States. 


Vidalia Onion Festival 

April 2-28, 2019, Vidalia, Ga. 
www.vidaliaonionfestival.com 

Foodies will love this celebration of 
Georgia’s official state vegetable—the 


whatnot 


Vidalia onion. The four-day event 
features an onion recipe contest and 
public tasting, an onion eating con- 
test, arts and crafts festival, parade, 
concert and fireworks, and a movie 
under the stars. 


New Orleans Jazz & Heritage Festival 
April 25-May 5, 2019, New Orleans, La. 
Wwww.nojazzfest.com 

This legendary music festival celebrat- 
ing the music and jazz culture of New 
Orleans and Louisiana will mark its 
50th anniversary this year. 


Chicago Kids and Kites Festival 

May 4, 2019, Chicago, Ill. 

A sign of spring in Chicago, this 
family-friendly event is held in 
Lincoln Park. Kite sellers will be 
on-site, and professional kite flyers 
will demonstrate their skills with 
oversized and specialty shaped kites. 


Portland Rose Festival 

May 24-June 2019, Portland, Ore. 
www.rosefestival.org 

Started in 1907, the Portland Rose 
Festival features a rose show, the 
all-floral Grand Floral Parade and 
the Starlight Parade with illuminated 
floats, concerts, fireworks, carnival 
rides along the Portland waterfront 
and a dragon boat race. 


Alabama Jubilee 

Hot Air Balloon Classic 

May 25-26, 2019, Decatur, Ala. 
www.alabamajubilee.net 

The family-friendly event features 
hot-air balloon races, entertainment, 
a tractor and car show, food vendors, 
and an arts and crafts festival. 
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What's in 


a Name 


Discover the meaning behind some of the DAR chapters’ unique names. 


Polly Cooper Chapter, Chappaqua, 
N.Y., organized on April 15, 2017, and 
confirmed on May 5, 2017, takes its 
name from the story of Polly Cooper, 
an Oneida American Indian woman 
who is said to have walked hundreds of 
miles from Central New York to Valley 
Forge through the bitterly cold winter 
on a relief mission organized by Chief 
Shenandoah. The Oneidas brought hun- 
dreds of bushels of white Indian corn to 
feed George Washington’s troops, a wel- 
come addition to their meager rations. 

The starving troops attempted to eat 
the corn raw, but Polly stopped them 
and instructed them on how to cook it 
properly. The hulls on white Indian corn 
are much harder and take much longer 
to cook than regular sweet corn. It also 
requires extensive rinsing and cleaning 
before preparation. Polly continued to 
cook for the troops for several weeks; she 
also hauled buckets of water to soldiers on 
the battlefield. After the war, the Colonial 
Army tried to pay Polly Cooper for her 
service, but she refused any cash payment. 


Alexander Macomb Chapter, Mount 
Clemens, Mich., will celebrate its 120th 
anniversary in 2019. On June 10, 1899, 12 
ladies met at the home of Helen Skinner, 
Organizing Regent. 

These ladies named their chapter 
after Alexander Macomb, who was 
born April 3, 1782, in his father’s Detroit 
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mansion, which is said to bear “many 
scars inflicted by tomahawk and gun- 
shot,” according to a 1931 Burton 
Historical Collection pamphlet. 

General Macomb fought with distinc- 
tion in the War of 1812. He was awarded 
the Congressional Gold Medal for his 
victory in Plattsburgh over a far superior 
force of British invaders. 

Macomb served as Commander 
General in Detroit from 1816-1821. Later, 
as Chief Army Engineer, he promoted 
the building of military roads in the Great 
Lakes area. Macomb increased enlisted 
men’s pay and implemented relief for 
widows and orphans of officers who died 
of wounds and disease. 

Macomb served as Commanding 
General of the U.S. Army from 1835-1841. 
He died, age 59, on June 25, 1841, and 
was buried in Congressional Cemetery 
in Washington, DC. 


Piestewa Peak Chapter, Scottsdale, 
Ariz., was organized on October 8, 2016, 
and is named after the second-highest 
point in the Phoenix Mountains Preserve. 
The peak is named in honor of U.S. Army 
soldier Lori Ann Piestewa, who served in 
Arizona's 507th Maintenance Company. 
She died in an ambush in Nasiriyah, 
Iraq, on March 23, 2003, becoming the 
first woman in the U.S. military killed 
in the Iraq War. A member of the Hopi 
tribe, Piestewa is believed to be the first 
American Indian woman killed in com- 
bat on foreign soil. 

Born on December 14, 1981, Piestewa 
was a single mother of a 4-year-old boy 
and 3-year-old girl. She is buried in Yuba 
City, Ariz., at the Community Cemetery. 
Every year a moving sunrise tribute cer- 
emony at Piestewa Peak honors Piestewa 
and the other Arizona soldiers who have 
lost their lives in combat. 


Remembering 
Marian Anderson 


his April will mark the 80th 
anniversary of opera singer 
Marian Anderson’s historic 


concert on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial to a crowd of more than 
75,000. The event was prompted by 
Anderson not being allowed to sing in 
DAR Constitution Hall due to a policy 
at that time that allowed only white 
artists to perform in the auditorium. 
Her open-air concert at the Lincoln 
Memorial on April 9, 1939, arranged by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, 
marked the first time the memorial 
was used as a national stage—24 years 
before Martin Luther King Jr. gave 
his “I Have a Dream” speech from the 
same steps. 

The DAR will join the nation in 
celebration of the anniversary with 
reflection and educational material 
online as well as commemorative 
events. For more information on cel- 
ebrations this April, in addition to 
previous events in which the DAR 
has participated to honor Marian 
Anderson’s legacy, visit the special 
section of the DAR Website at www, 
dar.org/mariananderson. 


Good News for 
Researchers 
From the 

DAR Library 


The DAR Library recently 
rolled out an array of new 
online resources to enable 
greater access to its vast 
collection, as well as provide 
a better user experience for 
researchers at home and 
on-site at DAR headquarters. 
Here are some of the ways 
the DAR Library is making the 
research process smoother 
and easier for genealogists. 


A NEW ONLINE CATALOG 

The site at library.dar.org features a 
new, simplified, clean user interface 
and makes advanced searching and 
browsing easier. 


DIGITIZED RARE BOOKS 

The DAR Library staff has digitized 
a number of rare books and some in 
poor condition and linked the digital 
copies to records in the DAR Library 
catalog. This gives patrons access to the 
materials no matter their location and 
protects fragile items from handling. 
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STREAMLINED ACCESS TO DAR’S 
ONLINE GENEALOGICAL PORTAL 

A new feature of the site allows 
Genealogical Records Committee (GRC) 
reports to be opened directly from their 
DAR Library catalog records while a 
visitor is at headquarters. Previously, a 
visitor would have to write down a lot 
of identifying information, then go to 
a different part of the website to find 
the book. 


NEW ONLINE DATABASES 

The DAR Library’s subscription 
to two powerhouse databases is now 
available to visiting researchers. A 
subscription to Newspapers.com allows 
access to more than 11,000 different 
publications from the United States and 
abroad covering the 1700s to the modern 
day. The DAR Library also has access to 
Colonial America, a British database that 
contains images of documents from the 
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British Colonial Office collection of the 
UK National Archives. The subscription 
covers the period of the American 
Revolution, and includes volumes of 
intercepted letters between colonists 
and military correspondence of the 
British commanders in the field. 
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Spotlighting DAR volunteers who give back to their communities in meaningful ways 


Holiday Treats 
From Home 


ince 2009, Paradise Valley Chapter, Paradise Valley, 

Ariz., has collected and shipped items for active military 

troops serving overseas at Christmastime. Members 

gather materials throughout the year, including socks 
and T-shirts, puzzle books, toiletries and snacks, and assemble 
boxes for the troops after the chapter’s October meeting. 

The chapter requests names of military personnel who are fam- 
ily members or friends of chapter members. In 2018, the chapter 
received three names and shipped 28 boxes between three differ- 
ent units. The boxes are sent to an individual with the intent that 
he or she share with their unit. “We included Christmas cards in 
each box with a photo of our chapter members holding up signs 
that said, ‘Happy Holidays to Our Amazing Troops,” Chapter 
Regent Karen Martin said. 
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Inthe summer of 2017, the chapter hosted a fundraiser to raise 
money to purchase extra items for the boxes. Together, members 
raised nearly $1,000 to pay for postage. 

Today the chapter has a committee to help the process, 
though nearly all of the chapter members are involved in some 
way. The present committee is made up of members Carolyn 
Rearley, Betty Atwood, Ms. Martin and Kristin Derryberry. In 
2018 the committee used $400 in donated funds to purchase 
socks, T-shirts and special ties that keep the neck cool in hot 
weather. The balance of the items came from other generous 
chapter members. One member donated $250 and others donated 
amounts between $10 and $25, as well as additional items. 

The long-term project is one of the chapter's biggest volunteer 
drives each year, along with Wreaths Across America, its annual 
“Back to School” drive and food drives. 

“Every year the project seems to grow,” Ms. Martin said. “In 
2017, we mailed 17 boxes; in 2018, it was 28. We now get donations 
from the Barry M. Goldwater SAR Chapter and other DAR 
chapters. This one project seems to motivate every single member 
who attends meetings.” $3 
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HINDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 


HINDMANSETTLEMENT,ORG 


THANK YOU “aa 
FOR SUPPORTING | 
DAR SCHOOLS! 


For more information on the schools, 
how you can help, or to request a 
Speaker for a chapter meeting 
or state conference, visit 
DAR.ORG/NATIONAL-SOCIETY/ 
EDUCATION/DAR-SCHOOLS. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS GRANTS 


Supporting worthy projects nationwide focused on the mission of the DAR 


Se 


Connecting the Past 
To the Present 


hanks in part to an NSDAR Special Projects Grant, 

the Old Berwick Historical Society in South Berwick, 

Maine, created a touch-screen map that enabled 

visitors to slide between past and present views 
of southern Maine and the seacoast of New Hampshire. The 
interactive map engaged the public with the early history of the 
Piscataqua region in new ways and was a central feature of the 
society’s “Forgotten Frontier: Untold Stories of the Piscataqua” 
exhibit. 

Though the exhibit is now over, a catalog is available that 
explores the 1600s in the local region through the lives of 
eight diverse characters vying for control of the landscape and 
their destiny on the far reaches of settlement in New England. 
Central to the exhibit was a circa-1667 British Library map of 
the Piscataqua River region by John Scott. The map shows how 
a network of arteries unified the region and how people were 
living on the edge of the wilderness. 

The touch-screen map enabled visitors to move between the 
historic map and a modern map overlay, where they found famil- 
iar towns such as North and South Berwick, Eliot and Kittery. 
They were able to explore a menu of items, including objects 
used in daily life in the 1600s and documents written by people 
who shaped the region. 
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Circa-1667 British Library map 
of the Piscataqua River region by 
John Scott 


At the South Berwick site, 
for example, visitors found 
images of fur trader and tim- 
ber merchant Humphrey 
Chadbourne’s house and his 
valued possessions, such as 
a silver spoon engraved with 
the initials of Humphrey 
and his wife Lucy, found at 
the location where his house 
and sawmill burned in an 
American Indian raid in 1690. 

“Touch-screen technology 
has received popular acclaim 
in other museums and librar- 
ies in the Northeast,” said 
Nina Maurer, the society’s 
consulting curator. “This digital touch screen was thought to 
be the first installation of an interactive museum display in our 
region, and it represented a unique opportunity to attract younger 
audiences through the use of technology.” 

This education project sponsored by Ranger Chapter, 
Portsmouth, N.H., was funded through a DAR Special Projects 
Grant in collaboration with matching funds raised by Old Berwick 
Historical Society. 

The NSDAR Special Projects Grants program invites 
public charity 501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund 
grants to support worthwhile local projects related to historic 
preservation, education and patriotism. For more informa- 
tion on applying for a Special Projects Grant from DAR, visit 
www.darorg/grants. 33 
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%* FOR MORE THAN 125 YEARS, NSDAR has carried 
the torch of patriotism. This is the foundation 
for many DAR activities that take place in local 
communities across our great country. Your 
support ensures that this torch for liberty burns 
brightly for the next 125 years. 

Leaving an estate gift to NSDAR is your 
Opportunity to provide long-term support to the 
organization that you love and to forever profess 


your love of country. 


Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
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bib erty Lives iri You 


HOW AN ESTATE GIFT WORKS 

Create a will or trust leaving part of your estate 
, to family and part to DAR. You can also give a 
"specific amount of cash, securities or property. 


Begin the conversation about how you can 
support the pillars of NSDAR for future 
generations of Americans. Please complete and 
return the enclosed reply card or visit us online 


today at http://plannedgiving.dar.org. 


Be part of our American legacy. 


Office of Development | (800) 449-1776 | giftplanning@darorg | http://plannedgiving.darorg 


Spirited Adventures 


Blooming Withippde: 


Washington's = 


Skapit Valley 


By Jeff Walter 


pectacular scenery and rich agricultural land are hallmarks 
of northwest Washington’s Skagit (rhymes with gadget) 
Valley, where indigenous people have lived for nearly 
10,000 years. North American Indians who came to be 
known as the Coast Salish arrived from farther inland around 


1300, possibly via the Skagit River, building villages of cedar 
houses, fishing for salmon and shellfish, and establishing trade 
relationships throughout the region and beyond. 
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Tulips growing in Skagit 
Valley during the annual 
Skagit Valley Tulip Festival 


European Explorers Arrive 

In 1791 Spanish explorer Francisco de Eliza charted Rosario 
Strait, on the westernmost edge of Skagit County, naming it 
Canal de Fidalgo. The following year, British naval officer 
George Vancouver, on a four-year Pacific Northwest expedi- 
tion, discovered an inner waterway while exploring the strait 
and named it Deception Pass. 

John Work, a fur trader for Hudson’s Bay Company, passed 
through in December 1824, crossing Skagit Bay and going up 
the Swinomish Channel. Others followed, often encounter- 
ing American Indians. In 1850 there were 11 separate tribal 
groups in what is now Skagit County, though settlers tended 
to call them all Skagit Indians. Today eight tribal communities 
remain, including the Swinomish, Upper Skagit, Sauk-Suiattle 
and Samish. 


Though the Skagit Valley 
is best-known for its 
tulips, just as colorful and 


Sailboat and bridge 
at La Conner, Wash 


European pioneers to the area included Englishman 
William Jarman, who married a Coast Salish tribal woman 
named Alice and settled in the area in 1852; and potato farmer 
Enoch Compton in 1853. Major J.J. Van Bokkelen in 1858 led 
acanoe on the first recorded trip up the Skagit River, seeking 
gold. While the 1855 Indian War and American Indian raids 
complicated European settlement, many settlers married 
Coast Salish women. William Munks, a Mexican-American 
War veteran, pioneer, trapper and scout, is considered by 
many to be the area’s first permanent white resident. 
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Spirited Adventures 
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Organic 
blueberries and 
blackberries ata 
harvest market 


Grabtraps onthe 
dock at La Conner 
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About an hour north of downtown Seattle, the ¥ 
Skagit Valley can be enjoyed via a spectacular road 
trip on the Cascade Loop Scenic Byway, a 440-mile 
route traversing much of the state (www.cascadeloop. 
com). The valley portion will take you to or near 
unforgettable small—in some cases tiny—towns such as 
Concrete, Sedro-Woolley, Burlington, Mount Vernon, 
La Conner and Anacortes. Experience farmers markets 
full of fresh oysters; berries and other produce; a 
quirky artists’ utopia; a logging community; and a 
wealth of outdoor activities such as wildlife watching 
(including whales, elk and birds), fishing, kayaking, 
sailing, hiking, biking and much more. 


La Conner on the 
Swinomish Channel 
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The Era of Agriculture and Logging 

In 1863, settlers Michael Sullivan and Samuel Calhoun 
began diking the marshy Skagit Flats near present-day La 
Conner. Though ridiculed at first for farming on the muddy 
flat, their efforts yielded crops 
of barley and oats, proving the 
viability of agriculture there. 

The 1860s and 1870s brought 
an influx of newcomers, most 
of whom traveled by boat and 
settled on the offshore islands. 
Homesteaders claimed sites on 
Fidalgo, Guemes and the Samish 
islands. Daniel Dingwall set up a logging operation on Samish 
Island in 1867 and later a store and hotel. 

After logjams became an impediment to Skagit River traf- 
fic beyond Mount Vernon, a yearslong effort completed in 
1879 opened upriver access. Mount Vernon grew into Skagit 
County’s largest city and ultimately its seat. In the late 1870s, 
towns began cropping up in the wilderness. Steamboats full of 
men rushed upriver from Seattle, drawn by the cedar and fir 
trees to be logged, as well as prospects of gold and adventure. 
King and other salmon species spawned river businesses; 
the rich soil yielded profitable crops of oats, barley, hay and, 
later, peas. 


America’s 


Tulip Capital 


When Mary Brown Stewart, a resident of Samish Island off 
the northwest coast of Washington state, planted a handful 
of tulip bulbs that she'd ordered from Holland in 1906, she 
surely had no idea of the legacy she was cultivating. 

Those first bulbs she planted caught the eyes of residents 
throughout the region, and many were soon planting their 
own. Stewart started a small mail-order bulb business, and 
in the 1930s she and her husband, William, opened Skagit 
County's first tulip farm. 


Logging industry activity on the Swinomish Channel 


Roads and bridges were built and ferries established. 
Logging camps brought jobs and opened more land for farm- 
ing; mining camps extracted limestone, coal, iron and talc. 
Public schools were established as the population grew. In 
the late 19th century, the tele- 
phone began to replace the 
telegraph, and the railroad 
came to the town of Sedro- 
Woolley. Fish canneries also 
opened in the late 1890s. 


Seed Production 

After World War I, a new 
element of the dominant industry took shape: seed produc- 
tion. The Puget Sound Seed Garden had been established in 
1883, and other companies formed in the 1920s and 1930s. 
By the late 1920s, Skagit farmers were cultivating veg- 
etables—peas, green beans, spinach, cabbage, beets and 
more—commercially for large packers. Dairy enterprises also 
thrived, with an estimated 900 dairies in the county at the start 
of the 20th century. 

By the early 21st century, Skagit County was one of 
Washington’s fastest-growing counties, but agriculture 
remained a mainstay. Today the region’s agriculture is still on 
display, though never as colorfully as in the springtime. &3 


Every spring, the Skagit Valley comes alive in a 
breathtaking array of colors: Millions of red, pink, yellow, 
purple and orange tulips blanket more than 350 acres. 
Visitors from all over the world come to behold the scenery. 
The Skagit Valley Tulip Festival, established by the Mount 
Vernon Chamber of Commerce as a three-day event in 1984, 
later expanded into a monthlong celebration that continues 
today. Designed as a driving tour, it spans farms across the 
valley, with fields rotating yearly. Guided tours are available. 
Learn more at www.tulipfestival.org. 

The April festival includes the Tulip Festival Street Fair 
(www.facebook.com/ TulipFestivalStreetFair), which will 
close downtown Mount Vernon streets to vehicle traffic April 
19-21 this year. Fairgoers enjoy artisan and food vendors, live 
entertainment and more. The Kiwanis Salmon BBQ is also 
part of the festival. This year, at Hillcrest Lodge in Mount 
Vernon, you can enjoy tasty meals of wild-caught king salmon 
grilled over alderwood, with proceeds benefiting youth and 
community programs in the valley. 

Can't get enough beautiful flowers? Enjoy the La Conner 
Daffodil Festival March 1-31 in nearby La Conner. The festi- 
val includes a Dandy Daffodil Tweed Ride and photo contest 
(https://lovelaconner.com/la-conner-daffodil-festival). 
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TaN 
merica’s history 1smtertwined 
with its trees: Barly colonists found 
4 the vast forestsintimidating, but 
those same trees provided fuel shelterand 


(ey 


tood for the advancing tide of colonists, 


English ships. Trees seryedrasiboundaries 
old deeds, and exceptionalliystallfor'odd- 


KZ 


Witttemosteof the torest prants 
gonesAmerteahs now toGHs Of Ssavinge 
venerable trées that presidedover 
much ofour historysFor Phyltisiand 
Tom. Hunter, founders of American 
Heritage Drees. (ABD) that means 
producing saplings of trees:associated 
with historic people orevents: 

A 501(c)G): organization, AHT 
partners with other nonprofit orga- 
nizations, industry and academia 
to, obtain’ and! propagate seeds from 
select trees at partner sites. In keep- 
ing with its mission; AHT is located 
on. the Hunters} double-century farm 
in'‘Lebanon, Tenn. 

Tom’s ancestor, John Rice, bought 
the 214-acre farm in 1800 from 
Andrew Jackson, then a justice on 
the Tennessee Supreme Court, “for 
the equivalent of $1 per acre for 
the property in a combination of 
French crowns, gold and U.S. dol- 
lars.” That bill of sale is displayed in 
the Hunters’ home. 
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The Hunters bought the farm at auction 
in 2013. To maintain the century farm des- 
ignation, they needed to continue using 
the land for agriculture. “A previous owner 
raised hay and cattle, but we didn’t want to 
do that,” Phyllis said. 

Instead, they launched AHT in 2014. The 
idea sprouted from their previous deal- 
ings with the American Forest Foundation 
(AFF), which once offered saplings of trees 
from various historic sites. But after a hur- 
ricane destroyed a greenhouse, AFF decided 
to drop that program. 

The Hunters learned about it several 
years later when they needed to replace 
some trees they had purchased from AFF. “We asked if any- 
one was carrying on the business, and they said no,” Tom said. 
“They basically told us, ‘If you think it’s that important, why 
don’t you do it?” So, with the blessing of AFF, they did. 


The Hunters donate a percentage of 
sales to their partners and promote 
those historic sites. In addition, AHT 
serves as a kind of arboreal ark—if a 
mother tree dies, the Hunters give the 
organization one of its descendants. 


They soon learned that growing trees is like making 
whiskey—it requires patience and can’t be rushed. Securing 
sponsorships was only the start. They then had to wait for the 
“mother trees” to produce seeds or nuts. “Some oaks take a 
year or more off from producing acorns,” Tom said. “You just 
have to wait.” 

Trees also grow at different rates, and it can take at least a 
year after planting before a tree is ready for market. 

The Hunters run the business from a cozy cabin office they 


& 


7 


tam ‘ 
he Hunters ard «74 


their blue-ticki 
coonhound#:.D. 47 
in front ofa corm = 


crib constructed # 


in the early 1800s 
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Phyllisand Tom Hunter inside 4, * 
their American Heritage 
Trees propagation house 
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ee 
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j 
built in 2016 out of 18 different types of wood repurposed from 
several barns and factories, including a 200-year-old factory 
in Ohio. Furnished with maps, folk art, comfortable armchairs 
and sofas, the building was patterned on the log cabin John 
Rice built—which is still standing. 
The couple also erected two large 
greenhouses on the property and 
dug a well to furnish water. 
When American Spirit toured the 
farm on a blustery, overcast day in 
December 2018, most of the decid- 
uous trees had shed their foliage. 
“It’s a stick forest,’ Tom said with 
a laugh. However, evergreens like 
the longleaf pines from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Little White House at Warm Springs, Ga., and 
loblolly pines from Helen Keller’s childhood home provided 
an appropriate splash of holiday color. 

The Hunters donate a percentage of sales to their partners 
and promote those historic sites. In addition, AHT serves 
as a kind of arboreal ark—if a mother tree dies, the Hunters 
give the organization one of its descendants. This happened 
in 2016 when a 250-year-old water oak at Helen Keller’s Ivy 
Green died. (A second old water oak survives.) 

Though their retirement project keeps them plenty busy, 
they aspire to add some new partners. They recently signed a 
partnership with Nikola Tesla’s laboratory site, Wardenclyffe, 
in Shoreham, NY., on Long Island. They plan to offer white 
oak and scarlet oak saplings, but “there weren’t any acorns 
last fall, so we'll have to wait,’ Tom said. 

They’re also seeking a partnership with Angel Oak Park on 
Johns Island near Charleston, S.C., whose southern live oak is 
an estimated 400-500 years old—the oldest living thing east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Naturally, they receive many suggestions for trees connected 
to celebrities such as Elvis Presley and sports stars. “But we 
want to focus on people, places or events that have made impor- 
tant, lasting contributions to our country,” Tom said. 
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Tom Hunter shows a pecan tree from the Alex Haley property. Hunter and Roots 
author Haley, a native of Henning, Tenn,, were once neighbors in'Knoxville, Tenn: 


Alex Haley Museum and Interpretive 
Center, Henning, Tenn. 
Crepe Myrtle, Pecan 

Roots author Alex Haley lived here 
with his grandparents from 1921-1929, 
and many oral accounts of his family 
history formed the basis of his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novel. 


Helen Keller Birthplace Foundation at 
ivy Green, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Water Oak, “Moon Tree” Loblolly 
Pine, Southern Magnolia 

One of Helen Keller’s favorite trees 
was a water oak. Of the two old water 
oaks on the property, one that’s more 
than 200 years old survives. 


helen Keller 
Water oak 


Sgt. Alvin C. York State Historic Park, 
Pall Mall, Tenn. 
Dogwood, Tulip Poplar 

Set. York received the Medal of 
Honor for leading a successful attack 
on Germans during World War I. 


Amelia Earhart Birthplace Museum, 
Atchison, Kan. 
Sugar Maple 

Amelia Earhart was the first female 
aviator to fly solo across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and her disappearance in July 
1937 has been a mystery ever since. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's Little White 
House State Historic Site, 
Warm Springs, Ga. 
Longleaf Pine, Chestnut Oak, 
Southern Magnolia 

FDR’s retreat at Warm Springs 
was built of longleaf pine, a tree 
he loved and urged the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to plant. 
Chestnut oaks and southern 
magnolias shaded the house, where 
he died on Apri! 12, 1945. 


George Washington's 

Mount Vernon, Va. 

Tulip Poplar, Sycamore, Red Maple, 
Magnolia, Redbud, Yellow Buckeye 


; 


George Washington 
sycamore 


Washington discovered the buckeye 
during a trip to Kanawah County, 
WVa., and brought seeds back to plant 
at his graceful home on the Potomac. 


Birthing Tree, McMinnville, Tenn. 
White Oak 

A well-known meeting place for 
settlers passing through this area, 
many of whom waited there for 
others to join them. The white oak’s 
sweeping limbs provided a modicum 
of privacy for women who gave birth 
while waiting there. 


Mark Twain Cave Complex, 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Sycamore, 
Bur Oak 

The massive 
Mark Twain 
sycamore is more 
than 300 years 
old and 18 feet in 
diameter. The Mark 
Twain Cave Bur 
Oak, also called 
the Liberty Tree 
Bur Oak, grows 
outside the cave 
and is almost three 
centuries old. 


Mark Twain 
bur oak 


Mississippi State University, 
Starkville, Miss. 
“Moon Tree” Sycamore 

In 1971, U.S. astronaut Scott Roosa 
carried five varieties of tree seeds 
on the Apollo 14 moon mission. The 
U.S. Forest Service germinated the 
seeds and presented saplings to state 
capitals and other institutions. 
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Phyllis displays a 
ISsissippi State 


The Museum of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Richmond, Va. 
Hackberry 

A massive hackberry tree presides 
over the museum’s Enchanted 
Garden, and it has all but engulfed a 
section of fence. 


Edgar Allen Poe 
hackberry 


Carving a Connection With DAR 


American Heritage Trees shares a common mission with 
the DAR and has established a strong relationship with 


Margaret Gaston Chapter, Lebanon, Tenn. The local DAR 


Walden Woods 
red maple 


Henry David Thoreau - The Walden 
Woods Project, Lincoln, Mass. 
Red Maple, Black Birch 

These saplings derive from a grove 
of red maples in Walden Woods, 
where Thoreau drew inspiration. 


The Historic Sam Davis Home and 
Plantation, Smyrna, Tenn. 
White Oak 

Known as “the Boy Hero of the 
Confederacy,” Sam Davis was only 
21 when he was hanged as a spy on 
November 27, 1863, after refusing to 
name his contacts. The saplings are 
from the tree where he tied his horse 
during his final visit home. 


Robert E. Lee's Stratford Hall, Va. 
Southern Magnolia, Shellbark 
Hickory 

More than 350 years old, the 
shellbark hickory died in 2018. 
Thanks to American Heritage Trees, 
Stratford Hall will receive a direct 
descendant. 


Robert E. Lee 
southern magnolia 


Robert Frost's The Frost Place, 
Franconia, N.H. 
Birch 

Written in 1916, “Birches” is one of 
Frost’s most famous poems, evoking 
the joys of childhood and nature. 


Space Gummy Tree, U.S. Forest 
Service, Bedford, Ind. 
Sweet Gum 

Astronaut Charles Walker took 
200 sprouts from the Indiana poplar, 
also called sweet gum, on a 1984 flight 
aboard the space shuttle Discovery. 
He later donated one of these “space 
gummies” to his hometown of 
Bedford, Ind. 


William Faulkner's Rowan Oak, 
Oxford, Miss. 
Osage Orange, White Oak, Southern 
Magnolia, Red Cedar 

Rowan Oak was William Faulkner’s 
home and retreat, where the Nobel and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author wrote 
some of his most pivotal works. @ 


William Faulkner 
osage orange 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Visit americanheritagetrees.org to 
learn more about the organization, its 
sponsors and their trees. The site includes 


a hardiness zone map, Order throughithe 
site as well, Prices range from about $60 
to $125, depending on type and size of 
saplings, plus shipping via UPS. 


members have been a strong supporter of AHT, volunteering 
their time, holding monthly meetings on site and even 
assisting with developing a grant proposal. 
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250 


TREES FOR 


250 


PATRIOTS 


Branching Out With the New 
DAR Pathway of the Patriots 


oO prepare for the nation’s upcoming 
250th anniversary in 2026, the DAR 
is partnering with USA250 and the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society (PHS) 
to create the “DAR Pathway of the Patriots.” The 
U.S. Semiquincentennial project gives DAR members 


Above: Helping break ground for new trees to be 
planted along the DAR Pathway of the Patriots 
included DAR Historian General Ginger Trader 
(third from left); Commissioner Lynn Forney Young 
(third from right), U.S. Semiquincentennial 
Commission, Honorary President General 
and Chair, America 250! Committee; 
Matt Rader, president of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society; Jon Grabelle Herrmann, 
USA250 executive director; and Maitreyi 
Roy, executive director of Bartram’s Garden. 


Left: The group planted Franklinia alatamaha, a small 
flowering tree named after Benjamin Franklin. 


and the public the opportunity to honor the spirit of 


the men and women who achieved 
American independence by adopt- 
ing a tree in memory ofa Patriot. The 
trees are being planted along the 
Schuylkill River Trail, a 25-mile sce- 
nic path connecting Philadelphia’s 
Bartram’s Garden with Valley Forge 
National Historical Park. 

The first trees were planted on 
November 15, 2018, at Bartram’s 
Garden, the nation’s oldest botani- 
cal garden, established just outside 
Philadelphia in 1728. (Read more 
about Bartram’s Garden in American 
Spirit’s May/June 2018 issue.) The 
PHS selected Franklinia alatamaha, 
a small flowering tree named for 
Benjamin Franklin, as the first trees 
to be planted. In the spring, addi- 
tional trees will be planted in 13 
groves along the trail. 

DAR is also preparing an online 
educational component to share 
the biographies of each of the 250 
Patriots and raise awareness of their 
contribution to the cause of freedom. 
Reservations are available on a first- 
come, first-served basis, with fewer 
than 75 trees left for purchase. Learn 
more at www.dar.org/pathway. #2 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TRAINING 


TOMORROW'S DAR 


Harriett Lothrop, founder of the Children of the American 
Revolution, wanted to educate the youth of America about 
American History and the brave Patriots who served and aided to 
make thus a free and great country. C.A.R. continues to educate 
young citizens today -- but we need your help! Please join the 
N.S.C.A.R. in its mission of outreach and education. 
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For more information on 
5 R | programming and activities | 
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Children ike American Revolution 


Name: 


Address: 


Email: 
| Phone: 
Please mail to N.S.C.A.R. 
| 1776 D Street, NW, Room 224 * 

Washington, DC 20006 


wawwanscarorg/engage 
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UNSINKABLE? 


Once threatened by the wrecking ball, the Molly Brown House Museum 
helped rally Denver preservation efforts 


By Bill Hudgins 


Opposite page: Exterior of the Molly Brown House, often called the “House of Lions” 
This page, clockwise from top left: The recently restored tiled front porch * Detail of the doorknob on the front door * J.J. Brown's room « 
The stove in the museum's kitchen, which was very modern for its time * The Browns’ horsehair sofa in the sun room 
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Famed for 1€S magnificent stained-glass windows, Denver's 


Molly Brown House Museum is itself a window into Colorado’s boisterous 
19th-century silver and gold rush era, when the lucky few who struck it rich 


Nee } A t ~ 
ay, : 


A recent restoration project included the rehabilitation of the large, historic stained-glass windows in the grand entry staircase. 


ike those miners, the house 
fell on hard times after its 
glory years, It was preserved 
thanks to the community 
working to save it from demolition. The 
founding of Historic Denver in 1970 to 
save the house also marked a turning 
point for preservation of other imper- 
iled Denver treasures, explained Andrea 
Malcomb, the museum’s director. 

According to Malcomb, the house’s 
preservation owes much to the hit 
Broadway musical “The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown” that ran from November 
1960 to February 1962, and a 1964 movie 
by the same name. Both lauded Molly’s 
bravery as a Titanic survivor. 

“Molly had been a part of our folklore, 
and the movie reignited interest in her 
in Colorado and beyond,” she said. 

Unfortunately, the play and movie 
fictionalized Molly’s life and ignored 
her philanthropy, social activism and 
support of women’s suffrage, Malcomb 
added. (See sidebar on page 31.) 
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From Leadville to Quality Hill 

Margaret (she was not called “Molly” 
until long after her death) was born July 
18, 1867, in Hannibal, Mo., to Irish immi- 
grants John and Johanna Tobin. At 18, 
she and several family members moved 
to Leadville, Colo., a boomtown where 
gold was discovered in 1860, followed 
by silver in 1877. 

She worked in a department store, 
and on September 1, 1886, she married 
mining engineer J.J. Brown, also the 
child of Irish immigrants. They had two 
children, Lawrence “Larry” Palmer and 
Catherine Ellen, called “Helen.” 

In 1893, mining techniques devised 
by J.J. discovered a rich vein of gold 
in the mine that he supervised for the 
Ibex Mining Co. The company awarded 
him 12,500 shares of stock, making the 
Browns rich. Like other overnight mil- 
lionaires, they immediately went house 
shopping. 

In 1894, they bought a Victorian home 
at 1340 Pennsylvania Street in what 


was then known as Denver’s Quality 
Hill neighborhood (now Capitol Hill). 
Malcomb noted the Browns were prac- 
tical people and, despite their wealth, 
decided not to splurge on a fancier home 
a few blocks away on Millionaires’ Row. 

“It wasn’t exactly a mansion, but it 
was a very modern home for the time, 
with central heating, electricity, plumb- 
ing and indoor bathrooms, and even a 
telephone,” she explained. 

The 7,500-square-foot house had 
been designed and built by William A. 
Lang in 1889 for Mary and Isaac Large, 
who made a fortune in silver. Large lost 
his fortune in the silver market crash 
of 1893, and the Browns bought it for 
$30,000—nearly $900,000 today, but 
a bargain at the time. “J.J. knew Isaac 
Large, and we surmise that he bought 
it to help Isaac financially,” Maleomb 
said. 

Over the years, the Browns made a 
number of changes, such as adding a 
full-width, all-season brick back porch 
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nud replacing the shingle roof with 


Freench clay tiles. They enlarged the 


allll-stone front porch to make it grander 


nnd more imposing. They also bought 
‘uumerous statues of lions—the house is 
Ofiften called “House of Lions,” 

The house has three floors and a base- 
Nment. The first oor contains formal 
Prublic rooms such as a parlor, library, 
diining room and kitchen. The second 
fifloor has five bedrooms. “The house was 
ooften full,” Malcomb noted. Brown’s 
poarents lived there at the turn of the 
©zentury, and relatives and other visitors 
frequently made extended visits. 

The third floor contained a nursery/ 
Pplayroom as well as quarters for the 
manny and female servants. Male ser- 
Wants quartered on the second floor of 
uthe carriage house. 

Radiators heated the home. The rock- 
vwalled basement held a coal-fired boi ler, 
vwith a chute for coal deliveries. 


| Faded Glory and Glory Restored 

in 1898, J.J. made Margaret the sole 
owner of the house. Sadly, their mar- 
riage fell apart over the next decade. 
Both devout Catholics, they signed a 
formal separation agreement in 1909 
rather than divorce, though they stayed 
in touch until J.J’s death in 1922. He 
died without a will, which touched off 
a bitter, prolonged legal battle between 
Margaret and her children over his 
estate. They never fully reconciled. 

The Browns traveled widely, and they 
sometimes rented the house during pro- 
longed absences. For instance, duri nga 
trip overseas in 1902, the house served 
as the temporary governor’s man- 
sion while the official residence was 
renovated. 

Margaret moved out of the house for 
the last time in 1911, though she con- 
tinued renting it out. But the decline 
of Capitol Hill and then the Great 
Depression led her to partition the build- 
ing and turn it into a boardinghouse run 
by her housekeeper, Ella Grable. At some 
point after becoming a boardinghouse, 
concrete was poured for a floor, and the 
basement was roughly finished out to 


| 
MORE THAN JUST ‘MOLLY’ 
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Along with restoring the Molly Brown House, Historic Denver works to dispel the 
myths that have long attended the life of Margaret Tobin Brown. The myth-making 
started soon after her death with a story by Denver Post reporter Gene Fowler, and 
then with a fictional account for a romance magazine by writer Carolyn Bancroft 
that served as the basis for the play and movie. 

Starting with her days in Leadville when she volun- 
teered at a soup kitchen, Margaret espoused socially 
progressive causes. According to Historic Denver's 
biography of Margaret, she helped start the state’s first 
juvenile court system and became one of Denver's first 
historic preservationists when she saved poet Eugene 
Field's home from demolition. In 1901, she ran for state 
Ph) senate, though she withdrew her bid before the election. 
+ a vr The Browns traveled the world—visiting India, Russia, 

t BN i Europe and Japan—and Margaret learned several 
languages. The play and movie claimed she sailed on the Titanic to return to her 
estranged husband, but that was not true. According to the online reference 
Encyclopedia-Titanica.org, Margaret and her daughter, Helen, were touring Europe 
when word reached Margaret that her grandson was seriously ill at home. 

Margaret booked passage on Titanic, but at the last minute, Helen chose to 
remain behind. After the ship collided with the iceberg and began to sink, Margaret 
helped load lifeboats until she was persuaded to board lifeboat No. 6 herself. 

After being rescued by the Carpathia, she helped establish the Titanic Survivors 
Committee while still at sea. The committee raised more than $10,000 by the time 
the ship docked in New York. Margaret spoke French, German and Russian, which 
helped her communicate with survivors. She stayed aboard the Carpathia until all 
the survivors had made contact with family and friends or other sources of aid. 

Margaret leveraged her fame as a Titanic survivor to further her social improve- 
ment plans. She fought for the rights of coal miners and for women’s suffrage 
alongside National Women’s Party luminaries such as Alice Paul and Alva 
Vanderbilt Belmont. She and Belmont also became involved in the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, an organization that included upper-class as well as 
working-class women who supported a minimum wage and eight-hour workday. 

Margaret ran for the U.S. Senate in 1914, but withdrew from the race when World 
War | broke out. She went to Europe and volunteered with the ambulance corps. 
She also assisted in relief efforts and was awarded the French Legion of Honor. 

After returning to the United States, she launched a career as an actress and lived 
at the Barbizon Hotel in New York City. She died on October 26, 1932, of a brain 
tumor and is buried beside J.J. Brown in Long Island’s Holy Rood Cemetery. 


two years as a Jane Addams Hull House 
for girls, Malcomb reported. 

In the late 1960s, Leisenring began 
to worry how to preserve the house in 
the face of urban renewal. In December 
1970, Leisenring and other concerned 
citizens formed the nonprofit Historic 
Denver, which was originally dedicated 
to saving the Brown house. It later 
expanded its mission to include pre- 
serving other architectural gems. 


create additional apartments, Malcomb 
explained. 

After Margaret died on October 26, 
1932, her children auctioned the house 
and its contents. In the midst of the 
Depression, the auction netted only 
about $5,000. The house changed own- 
ers several times before being bought 
in 1958 by Art Leisenring, who contin- 
ued to use itas a boardinghouse. At one 
point, he leased the house to the city for 
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The house was in remarkably 
good shape despite being divided 
into a dozen small apartments and 
single-occupancy rooms, Malcomb 
stated. In March 1971, Historic 
Denver opened it to the public. 
They were stunned to find around 
1,000 people lining up to tour the 
unrestored building. 

Historic Denver immediately 
began raising funds to restore the 
house, which remains a work in 
progress. Auction records from 
1932 have helped Historic Denver 
inventory what was sold and also estab- 
lish the authenticity of donated items, 
Malcomb said. 

Today, about 20 percent of the fur- 
nishings and accessories have ties to 
the Browns, including Helen’s bed, a 
marble-topped table, china and silver, 
an exquisite silver and cranberry glass 
punchbowl, and even a Capehart radio. 


Major Renovation 

After concluding a successful three- 
year capital campaign in 2016, Historic 
Denver recently finished an extensive 
$1.3 million restoration. The project 
included removing more than 125 years 
of grime and soot from the exterior, 
installing new gutters, restoring and 
repairing nearly all of the 133 windows 
and doors, and stabilizing and restoring 
the sandstone and rhyolite front porch. 
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Clockwise from left: * Helen Brown's four- 

poster bed * Margaret Brown's circa-1932 

Capehart radio * A riding coat on display in 

the parlor * The roll-top desk of Colorado 

U.S. Senator and Secretary of the Interior 
Henry Teller 


. 


The Colorado quarry that supplied 
the original stone had closed. But the 
rock formation runs along much of the 
front range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and Historic Denver obtained stone 
from Wyoming. “It’s similar to the 
stone at the Red Rocks concert venue 
in Morrison, Colo.,” Malcomb noted. 

The project also included remov- 
ing and restoring the home's signature 
two-story stained-glass windows above 
the grand staircase. A fifth-generation 


artisan at Watkins Stained Glass 
Studio in Englewood, Colo., pains- 
takingly disassembled, cleaned 
and re-leaded the windows, which 
feature hand-faceted and beveled 
crystals. 

“What was really special was 
that the more he worked on the 
windows, the more convinced he 
became that his great-grandfa- 
ther had made the windows for 
the original owners,” Malcomb 
related. 

Based on historical research, paint 
analysis and period photographs, the 
formerly red-painted wood trim was 
repainted a blackish-green, which was 
found to have been a common choice 
during the era the Browns lived there. 

The basement also was remodeled 
to create an education center for the 
10,000 schoolchildren who visit annu- 
ally. It also houses a permanent exhibit 
about J.J’s work and innovations in the 
mining industry. a] 


Molly Brown House Museum 
1340 Pennsylvania St., Denver 
(303) 832-4092 
www.mollybrown.org 

Admission is by guided tour only. 
Tour tickets are available on a first- 
come, first-served basis daily. A 
limited number of presale tickets 
are available online. 
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f how many who deserve the tribute of their country’s gratitude, is 


history silent?” asked 19th-century writer and historian Elizabeth Ellet in 

The Women of the American Revolution, a three-volume set considered to be 

her most significant work. The collection profiles more than 100 women, 
from famous to obscure, recording their exertions on behalf of the fledgling nation and 
its soldiers, and in defense of family and property. 


Well-received when first published in 1848 yet lesser- 
known today, The Women of the American Revolution remains 
notable as an early effort, in the author’s words: “To render 
a measure of justice ... inadequate it must be ... to a few of 
the American matrons, whose names deserve to live in 
remembrance—and to exhibit something of the domestic 
side of the Revolutionary picture.” 


A Writing Life 

Born in Sodus Point, NY., in 1818, Elizabeth Fries Lummis 
began writing poetry as a teenager. Her first book, titled 
Poems, Translated and Original, and published in 1835, 
included “Teresa Contarini,” an original five-act tragedy based 
on the history of Venice, which was performed onstage in 
New York, as well as other cities. 

About the same time, she married 
chemist William H. Ellet and moved to 
Columbia, S.C., where he was hired as a 
professor. Marriage did not slow Ellet’s 
productivity. She continued to write 
books, and regularly contributed poetry 
and literary criticism to regional publi- 
cations and national periodicals, such as 
The New Yorker, Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
Harper’s magazine. 

In 1845, Ellet relocated to New York City 
without her husband. Her involvement in 
the city’s literary social scene led to 
feuds with Edgar Allen Poe and Rufus 
Griswold, both of whom accused her 
of meddling in their romantic affairs. 
Nineteenth-century gossip aside, Ellet 
was on the cusp of the most important work 
of her decades-long, genre-spanning career. 

The first two volumes of The Women of the American 
Revolution were released in 1848; volume three followed two 
years later. With the collection’s success came respect and 
freedom, which propelled her future work, including: an 
encyclopedic housekeeping guide; a Minnesota travelogue; 
a collection of German legends and traditions; and separate 
histories dedicated to female artists and pioneer women of 
the American West. 

Ellet died on June 3, 1877, and is buried at Green-Wood 
Cemetery in Brooklyn next to her husband, who returned to 
New York in 1850 and died in 1859. 
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Searching for Voices 

The Women of the American Revolution was part of a 
widespread movement that took place between the 1820s and 
1840s. As the fight for independence receded into the past 
and the founding generation dwindled, the desire to preserve 
the authentic history of the era took on a sense of urgency. 
By concentrating on the women of the Revolution, Ellet 
believed she could not only make a valuable contribution to 
the historical record, but also capture the public imagination. 

Stories of female heroism, devotion and sacrifice more grip- 
ping than fiction inhabited each community touched by the 
war. In theory, Ellet simply had to seek them out; in practice, 
the task proved much more difficult. “The apparent dearth 
of information was at first almost disheartening,” she wrote. 

Yet Ellet was intent to keep pace with the 
changing standards for historical biography, 
which emphasized truth over tradition. “Ifa 
subject’s character was to emerge, it came out 
of the documents that the biographer amassed 
and presented. As a result, these books empha- 
sized subjects’ public lives, deeds and characters, 
Scott E. Casper explains in Constructing A merican 
Lives: Biography & Culture in Nineteenth-Century 
America (UNC Press Books, 1999). 

But what of biographical subjects 
who were largely absent fromthe 
public record? Ellet sought 
counsel through correspon- 
dence with preeminent 
American documentary his- 
torian Jared Sparks, but she 
also developed her own set of stam 
dards. “Ellet believed that American histor: 
writing and Sparksian biography writing had ignored 
a large group of Americans,” Casper writes. “To rectify the 
omission of women, she relied on sources that Sparks and 
his disciples might question.” 

She sourced material from personal interviews, unpub- 
lished papers and diaries, and also secondhand accounts 
she judged to be credible. One such example concerns Mary 
Slocumb of North Carolina. “The scene of the occupation 
of her house, and Tarleton’s residence with her, remained 
through life indelibly impressed on her memory, and were 
described by her to one who enjoyed the honor of her imme 
diate friendship. I am permitted to give his account, copie! 
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almost verbatim from notes taken at the time the occurrences 
were related by Mrs. Slocumb,” Ellet wrote. 

Even Sparks was impressed. “You have manfully resisted a 
temptation, which I feared would prove your greatest stum- 
bling block: the mass of traditions, with which you could not 
fail to be encumbered,” he wrote in a letter to Ellet dated 
November 16, 1848. 

Ellet amassed so much research that the initial publication, 
intended as a single volume, stretched into two, then begat 
a third. Throughout The Women of the American Revolution, 
Ellet focused on solid biographical building blocks rather than 
historical myth. The collection’s 100-plus profiles represent 
diversity in class, allegiance, state of residence and national- 
ity, but not race. Still, a female-focused Revolutionary War 
history marked an important step toward greater visibility 
of women’s roles in the fight for freedom. 


An Ongoing Conversation 

With The Women of the American Revolution, Ellet did not 
set out to deliver her subjects into the historical record fully 
formed. To do so would have been impossible, given the proj- 
ect’s starting point. “These memoirs are a simple and homely 
narrative of real occurrences,” she wrote. “Wherever details 
were wanting to fill out the picture, it has been left in outline 
for some more fortunate limner.” 

“Authors and historians like Ellet, and a few who went before 
her, like Judith Sargent Murray, added women’s voices to the 
historical dialogue,” explained Amanda Fulcher Vasquez, archi- 
vist and digital asset specialist in the DAR Office of Archives 
and History. “They politely published profiles about women, 
and laid the foundation for later historians to fully research 
women as agents of change during historical events.” 

Ellet’s profiles of formidable Founding Mothers resonated 
during the Progressive Era. “When Mrs. Ellet compiled her 
history The Women of the American Revolution, she could not 
have foreseen the deep interest in Colonial and Revolutionary 
history that was destined to mark the last decade of the 19th 
century, nor could she have realized that the various patriotic 
societies that were organizing among women would lead to as 
great an interest in the lives of the mothers as in those of the 
fathers of the Republic,” wrote author Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, a member of the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, in an introduction to a 1900 printing of 
Ellet’s masterwork, “Yet the writer of these sketches of noted 
women has prepared for just such a phase of American life, 
which makes her work now appear a prophecy of the future 
as well as asummiary of past events.” 

Generations later, writers and historians continue working 
to complete the picture of the Revolutionary era. While they 
may never achieve complete clarity, they can find inspiration 
in Ellet’s approach: Seek out gaps in the historical record. Push 
past early struggles. Investigate for yourself. And create work 
grounded in truth, upon which your successors can build. ws 


Elizabeth Ellet’s Revolutionary Women 


“It is almost impossible now to appreciate the vast 
influence of woman’s patriotism upon the destinies of the 
infant republic,” wrote Elizabeth Ellet in The Women of the 
American Revolution. “We can only dwell upon individual 
instances of magnanimity, fortitude, self-sacrifice and 
heroism ... to which ... we are not less indebted for national 
freedom, than to the swords of the Patriots who poured 
out their blood.” A sample of the author’s commentary on 
these individual instances of female heroism follows. 


_ On British-born Esther De Berdt Reed, 
. who married American Joseph Reed and led 

| an association of Philadelphia women that 

supplied Continental soldiers with clothing: 
The English girl had grown at once into 

! the American matron. ... Her letters are 

y marked by a business-like intelligence and 
sound feminine common sense, on subjects of 

which as a secluded woman she could have person- 
ally no previous knowledge. 


On Mercy Otis Warren, poet and historian 
(see page 40 for a related story on Warren): 

She was the first of her sex in America who 
taught the reading world in matters of state 
policy and history. ... This work exhibits her as 
a writer in advance of the age. Its sound judg- 
ment and careful research, with its clear and 
vigorous style, give it a high and lasting value. 


On Mary Draper of Dedham, Mass., who baked bread 
for soldiers on their way to join the Continental Army, 
donated her large pewter collection to an ammunition 
drive and sewed clothing for troops: 

Mrs. Draper was one of the most active in efforts to 
meet the exigencies of the times; and hesitated at no 
sacrifice of personal convenience to increase her contribu- 
tions. ... such was the aid rendered by women whose deeds 
of disinterested generosity were never known beyond their 
own immediate neighborhood. 


On South Carolinian Martha Bratton, whose family 
home the British commandeered following Huck’s Defeat: 

It may be conceived with what feelings she saw her house 
occupied by the enemies of her husband and her country, 
and found herself compelled to minister to their wants. ... 
Instances of the noble daring of the women of that day ... 
were doubtless of almost hourly occurrence. 


Editor’s Note: DAR is devoted to documenting proof of service 
for more female Patriots of the American Revolution. Descended 
from a woman who aided the cause of American independence? 
Please help us add them to our ancestor database through verified 
proof of service, as per DAR’s Genealogy Guidelines. 
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WOMEN 
PUBLISHERS 


OF THE EARLY AMERICAN ERA 


Resisting custom, these 
seven 18th-century women 
took an active part in the 
business of publishing, 
bravely spreading news of 
the Stamp Act and conflicts 
with the British and keeping 


— By Karen Springen — 


Wood engraving , 
of an 18th-century a, 
printing press . 
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their communities informed. 


THE GRANGER COLLECTION. NEW YORK 
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olonial women mended dresses, 
milked cows, raised children—and 
sometimes played key roles in family 
publishing businesses. 
| “Officially they were run by men, 
) but the women were doing a lot of 
! the work,” said Carol Sue Humphrey, 
professor of history at Oklahoma 
Baptist University and author of The 
American Revolution and the Press 
(Northwestern University Press, 2013). 
And work was plentiful in the printing 
shops. “Think about how long typesetting takes to do, letter 
by letter, backward,” she said, referring to the manual process 
of putting cast-metal letters and symbols into a form to be 
placed into a press. 

“Women were accepted in many fields because there was 
a labor shortage,” added Susan Henry, professor emeritus 
of journalism at California State University at Northridge 
and author of Anonymous in Their Own Names (Vanderbilt 
University Press, 2012). 

Sometimes, women took over entirely for absent or dead 
husbands, continuing to print sermons, almanacs and news- 
papers while jugging the responsibilities of 
motherhood. “It was a way to make money 
and take care of the family,” Humphrey 
explained. BRS 

Exact numbers are hard to come by, but in ‘s oe : 
the 1700s, colonists started 
dozens of small, family- rhe MARL 
run newspapers. Back | axe er) 
then, in an era of smallpox, 
dysentery and malaria, the. 
average life expectancy in; i 
most of the Colonies was : 
somewhere in the mid-30s. 

\ 
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Widows who took over the 
publishing business when 
their husbands died would 
have taught their children 
not to get anywhere near the 
messy and potentially dan- 
gerous printing machines, 
according to Humphrey. 

Yet everyone would have 
pitched in to keep the business 
afloat. “Printing was a family 
occupation,” said journalism 
historian Maurine Beasley, pro- 
fessor emerita at the University 
of Maryland and author of 
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Politics, Prejudice and Persistence (Northwestern University 
Press, 2012). It could be tricky financially, particularly in an 
era when subscribers might pay their bills not with money, 
but by bartering something like a turkey, Beasley said. 

Typically they lived in the same building or near their print- 
ing businesses, which made it easier for women to raise their 
children and preserve a way for them to make a living later. 
Some women kept the businesses going so they could pass 
them on to their offspring. 

Female publishers, though not usually from the upper class, 
were more literate than most people of the period. Though 
many colonists couldn’t read, those who could might head to 
a tavern to find a newspaper and then share what they found 
out, Henry said. 

Who were these women who helped disseminate infor- 
mation about Stamp Act protests, the Boston Tea Party and 
other pre-Revolutionary rebellions against British rule? 
Here are seven noteworthy women who kept the presses 
running before and during the Revolutionary War. 


Anna Catharina Maulin Zenger (1704-1751) 
Married to John Peter Zenger, who in 1726 started The 
New York Weekly Gazette, Anna continued publishing the 
paper the eight months 
—~ her husband spent 

Necb 1S ane F ike ous 
in jail for “seditious 
libel.” (He had printed 
materials critical of the 
British-sent governor 
“pes ncbn] Pat cotbrtene tat William Cosby.) After 
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Nb Sone in the 18th century, newspaper 
A. ¢, GRe; Publishing was often a family 
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as printing bills. Some even became 
publishers after their husbands 
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James Franklin (Ben Franklin’s older brother, with whom he 
apprenticed), died in 1735, she ran the Rhode Island Gazette 
(and later, after her son’s death, The Mercury). She also 
printed sermons, ads, election ballots and five editions of the 
Rhode Island Almanack—and landed the contract to become 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island’s first official printer. 
Almanacs “were the big moneymakers,” according to Henry. A 
businesswoman, Ann also printed linens, advertised in “lively 


Clementina Rind (1740-1774) 

Known for her even-handedness, Clementina took over 
the Virginia Gazette in 1773, after the death of her husband, 
William Rind, who had worked as an apprentice to Jonas 
Green. Their paper’s motto: “Open to all parties, but influ- 
enced by none.” The following year, Virginia’s first female 
printer published Thomas Jefferson’s A Summary View of 
the Rights of British America. 


and desirable colors.” 


Elizabeth Timothy (1702-1757) 
When her husband, Lewis Timothy, 
died in 1738, Elizabeth, a mother of six, 
took over the South Carolina Gazette. 
Though Lewis and Ben Franklin had 
been working together on newspaper 
projects since 1732, Franklin preferred 
Elizabeth to his former partner: “Her 
accounts were clearer, she collected 
on more bills, and she cut off advertise- 
ments if payments were not current,” 
according to Kay Mills’ A Place in the 
News (Columbia University Press, 
1990). During her eight years at the 


A Loyalist 
Perspective 


Born in Boston, Margaret Green 
Draper—great-granddaughter of 
Samuel Green, who ran Cambridge 
Press, forerunner of Harvard University 
Press—supported the monarchy 

even more than her husband, Richard 
Draper, did when she took over the 
Massachusetts Gazette after his death in 
1774. On Evacuation Day in March 1776, 
she closed Boston's first newspaper and 
left Boston with 9,000 British troops 
and 1,000 Loyalists. 


Hannah Bunce Watson 
(1749-1807) 

After Hannah’s second husband, 
Ebenezer Watson, died of smallpox 
in 1777, she, then just 27, published 
the Connecticut Courant and 
Hartford Weekly Intelligencer. (Now 
called the Hartford Connecticut, it’s 
believed to be the nation’s oldest 
newspaper in continuous publica- 
tion.) She chose the articles and 
wrote some of them, including her 
husband’s obituary. While raising 
five children, she helped spread 
news about the Revolution across 


helm, Elizabeth also printed sermons, 
almanacs and government documents, 
including “The Laws of the Province of South Carolina.” But 
in 1746, she turned over operations to her son, Peter, when 
he turned 21. 


Ann Catherine Green (1720-1775) 

After her husband, Jonas Green, died in 1767, Ann Catherine 
took over the Maryland Gazette. She refused to publish anon- 
ymous attacks, citing her philosophy: “Pieces ... free from 
personal abuse, and otherwise instructive or entertaining, are 
gratefully acknowledged, but whenever they shall exceed the 
boundaries of delicacy or be replete with personal invective, 
the author must expect to offer his name.” She gave birth to 
14 children, though eight died young. Her husband left her in 
debt, but Ann Catherine continued uninterrupted publication 
of the only paper in Annapolis, Md. In less than three years, 
she paid off what was owed. 

Among other things, Ann Catherine published sto- 
ries about the Boston Tea Party and the first Continental 
Congress. “She printed communications from the Northern 
Colonies, showing the increasing protests against the 1767- 
1768 Townshend Acts, which had been imposed by Great 
Britain, and she printed things that showed the Colonies 
were [establishing] successfully non-importation of goods 
from Great Britain,” Beasley said. “These were turbulent 
times. There’s no question she was brave just to open the 
columins to both sides.” 
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the Colonies. She also overcame a 
paper mill fire—rumored to be set 
by British sympathizers upset by the paper’s support for 
the Patriot cause. During construction of the new mill, the 
Courant never missed an issue and even printed on wrap- 
ping paper, 


Mary Katharine Goddard (1738-1816) 

Mary Katharine, daughter of Sarah Goddard, who printed 
the Providence newspaper, The Gazette, took over her broth- 
er’s Maryland Journal and also won the contract to publish 
the first signed Declaration of Independence in 1777. For 4 
years, she also served as the first postmaster of Baltimore. 


These early American women publishers paved the way for 
19th-century trailblazers such as Anne Royall, thought tobe 
the first female reporter to interview a president (John Quincy 
Adams); Sarah Josepha Hale, who edited America’s first mag- 
azine tailored for women, Godey’s Lady’s Book in 1828; and 
Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin, a suffragist who started Women's 
Era, thought to be the first newspaper published by and for 
African-American women, in 1886. They have been followed 
by an increasing number of 20th and 21st-century women pub- 
lishers, who also recognize the power of the press.@3 


Learn more about the Zengers in the January/February 2007 
issue of American Spirit, Clementina Rind in the March/April 2013 
issue and Mary Katharine Goddard in the March/April 2006 iss. 
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women to engage in the world around them, U | LT S 
thanks to advances in both women’s rights and Q 

technology. But between 1820 and 1920, many 
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n many of her polemical writings, first 
anonymously and then signed with her own 
name, Mercy wrestled with and persuasively 
advocated for the firm establishment of indi- 
vidual rights in the new American nation. 


A Gifted Youth 


Mercy was born in West Barnstable, a 

coastline community in the Massachusetts 

Colony, on September 14, 1728. She was the third of 13 children 

of retired militia officer James Otis Sr. and Mary Allyne Otis. 

Mary Otis—a direct descendant of Edward Doty, a Mayflower 

passenger—was frequently bedridden due to illnesses and 

complications from her many pregnancies. Five of Mercy’s 

siblings died in infancy or at very young ages. Mercy, who 

wrote little about her mother, often served as a surrogate 
mother to her younger siblings. 


Winslow- 
Warren 
House 


In contrast, Mercy described her father at length. James 
Otis Sr. was a farmer and colonel in the Massachusetts militia. 
He later became a lawyer and judge magistrate and, in 1745, he 
was elected to the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
The colonel was strict with his children, but he treated Mercy 
more as a peer, likely because, even in her youth, she displayed 
exceptional intelligence. Mercy was not formally educated, 
but she read voraciously and participated in the studies of 
her brothers James Jr. and Joseph with their tutor, Reverend 
Jonathan Russell. Though Mercy described the colonel as 
a strict disciplinarian and formidable patriarch, she also 
warmly referred to him as a “venerated father.” 
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‘To Cement the Union’ 

In 1743, now a politically active lawyer, James Jr. introduced 
his sister to a Harvard classmate: James Warren from the 
village of Plymouth, who was also descended from Edward 
Doty. Not long after James met Mercy, who was his second 
cousin, marriage was on his mind, but not on hers—at least 
not right away. After 11 years of courtship, she finally accepted 
his proposal, and they married on November 14, 1754. 

In 1757, the couple and their infant son, James Jr., moved 
into the Winslow House. Built in 1726, the house was named 
after James’ ancestor: British army General John Winslow, 
a grandson of Edward Winslow, the founder of the original 
Plymouth settlement. Once the Warren family began living 
there, the house bore both the Winslow and Warren names. 
Except for a short period when they lived in Boston, the 
Winslow-Warren House was the Warrens’ permanent home— 
and still stands on the corner of North and Main streets in 
Plymouth. Here they had four 
more sons: Charles, Winslow, 
Henry and George. 

The couple hosted protest 
meetings in their home, inviting 
her brother James (famous for 
his rallying cry, “Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny!”), 
Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock to join them ina clan- 
destine letter-writing campaign 
that connected revolutionar- 
ies throughout the Colonies. 
These ad hoc networks became 
known as the Committees 
of Correspondence. Mercy 
later wrote that, “No single 
step contributed so much to 
cement the union of colo- 
nies as did the Committees of 
Correspondence.” 

Her husband, James, was elected to the lower house of the 
Massachusetts General Court and Provincial Congress in 
1766. He ultimately served 12 years as a legislator. James also 
fought at Bunker Hill, one of the first major military engage- 
ments of the Revolutionary War. For his leadership under frre, 
he was appointed major general of the Massachusetts militia 
in September 1776. He also served as paymaster general of the 
Continental Army from 1776 to 1781. 

In 1788 James joined Elbridge Gerry as candidates of the 
anti-Federalist Party in the Massachusetts gubernatorial race. 
Wealthy mercantilist John Hancock ran and helped fund the 
Federalist Party to victory. As a result of the bitter loss, Jame 
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“Tn the career of dramatic composition 
at least, female genius in the United States 
has outstripped the Male.” 


—ALEXANDER HAMILTON, IN A JULY 1791 LETTER TO MERCY OTIS WARREN 


became an entrenched political foe against his former close 
friend, Hancock. For the remaining two decades of his life, 
James refrained from running for political office, but he stayed 
active in writing about—and often criticizing—the Federalist 
Party. 


Poking the British Powers 

Until 1790, Mercy signed all of her works under pseud- 
onyms to avoid arrest by British authorities. The first of 
these anonymous works appeared in the July 1768 issue of 
The Boston Gazette with the title, “The Song of Liberty.” An 
excerpt: 


Come swallow your bumpers, ye Tories, and roar 

That the Sons of fair Freedom are hamper’d once more; 
But know that no Cut-throats our spirits can tame, 
Nor a host of Oppressors shall smother the flame. 

In Freedom we're born, and, like Sons of the brave, 
Will never surrender, But swear to defend her 

And scorn to survive, ifunable to save. 


Her next composition was 1772’s provocative “The 
Adulateur.” Though Mercy called this work a play, it was 
written to be read aloud as an unrhymed blank verse poem 
rather than performed by actors on a stage. The main char- 
acter of Rapatio bore an unmistakable resemblance to Royal 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson, who, though born in America, 
was staunchly opposed to the Patriot cause. Rapatio was 
portrayed as a villainous government official who murdered 
innocent citizens of ancient Rome. 

In 1773, Mercy published “The Defeat,” a play in which 
Rapatio was again depicted as the central villain, in The Boston 
Gazette. An excerpt: 


Go tell thy master he deceives no more, 

The cover'd sting, the half disguid’s plan, 

Peeps through the veil, and shows the abject man, 
Who for a place, a grasp of shining earth, 

Has stab’d the vitals that first gave him birth. 


In 1775, Mercy wrote “The Group,” a satirical play that 
mocked King George III for repealing local rule in the 
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Massachusetts Colony. The next year, she published “The 
Blockheads: or The Affrighted Officers, a Farce,” which tar- 
geted Loyalist Bostonians cowering to British rule. In 1779, 
she authored “The Motley Assembly, a Farce,” which derided 
fence-sitting Americans, who publicly were neutral but, in 
reality, were pro-British. 

Mercy’s satirical plays and persuasive political tracts 
inspired her fellow Americans, some perhaps never knowing 
who wrote them, to agitate for freedom and resist British rule. 


A Voice of the Anti-Federalists 

The first Patriot attempt at a structure to govern the Colonies 
in rebellion were the Articles of Confederation, signed into 
law in 1777. However, in the years following the 1783 Treaty 
of Paris, it became apparent that substantial revisions to the 
Articles were needed. 

For the purpose of restructuring the government, delegates 
from the newly formed states were sent to Philadelphia in May 
1787. After months of heated debate, a compromise proposal 
was finally reached. The delegates approved the final draft of 
the U.S. Constitution on September 17, 1787. 

However, before the document could go into effect, it first 
had tobe ratified by at least three-quarters of the 13 states. This 
gave an opportunity to those opposed to the Constitution— 
labeled anti-Federalists—to create a groundswell of public 
opinion that would scuttle ratification. Mercy was an ardent 
anti-Federalist, and in her 1788 political tract, “Observations 
on the New Constitution,” written under the pseudonym “A 
Columbian Patriot,” she did not mince words. Mercy warned 
that the new Constitution would mean Americans would be 
governed by authoritarian rule like that endured under the 
British Crown. 

The anti-Federalists were unable to thwart ratification, 
but they helped ensure ratification of 10 amendments to the 
Constitution that protected individual rights. Ratified on 


December 15, 1791, these amendments became known as the 
Bill of Rights. 


Anonymous No More 

In 1790, Mercy began signing her works with her full name, 
Mercy Otis Warren. That year, she published a huge collec- 
tion under the title, “Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 


The compilation included two new plays, “The Sack of Rome” 
and “The Ladies of Castille.” Reviewers, including George 
Washington and John Adams, praised these writings. Bolstered 
by the recognition, she retroactively acknowledged many of her 
past compositions, some more than two decades old. 
However, Mercy’s works written under the name “A 
Columbian Patriot” were for many years misattributed to 
Elbridge Gerry, signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
one of the drafters of the Bill of Rights. This mistaken author- 
ship included the political tract, “Observations on the New 
Constitution.” In the early 20th century, Mercy’s great-great 
grandson, the Pulitzer Prize-winning legal scholar Charles 
Warren, examined stacks of family papers. He discovered 
a letter written by Mercy to 
her friend, the English radi- 
cal Catherine Macaulay, in 
which Mercy described in 
detail the content and pur- 
pose of “Observations on the 
New Constitution.” Charles 
painstakingly authenti- 
cated Mercy’s authorship 
of this and other plays and 
poems as well as numerous 
ephemera. However, not 
all of his attributions have 
been universally accepted. 
Scholarly debate continues 
over authorship of a signifi- 
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Thomas Jefferson was by then president, and Democratic- 
Republicans were in control of Congress. Jefferson admired 
her History, noting that Mercy had attained “a high station 
in the ranks of genius.” However, after having a longstand- 
ing alliance with John Adams and a close friendship with 
his wife, Abigail, Mercy denigrated Adams’ role in the 
Revolution in her work, which broke all ties between them. 
The former president privately fumed for two years before 
writing to Mercy a seven-part chain of spiteful rebuttal let- 
ters that were publicized. In one correspondence, Adams 
wrote, “History is not the Province of the Ladies.” 

Though the Adamses and Warrens lived near each other 
in the Boston area, neither a visit nor a letter was exchanged 
between them from 1808 until 1811. In that latter year, Mercy, 

at age 83, chose to “forgive 
and forget” by resuming cor- 
respondence with John and 
Abigail. Mercy’s rekindling of 
friendship had an unexpected 
benefit. Shortly before she 
passed away in 1814, Mercy 
asked Adams to testify in 
court verifying her author- 
io ship of “The Group.” This was 
= necessary because another 

cece net playwright, Samuel Barrett, 
a claimed to have been the author 
of the play. With Adams’ testi- 

monial endorsement, Mercy 
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cant number of pre-1790 anonymous 
writings. 

Mercy corresponded with and 
advised George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson and other 


. fa a y < . 
In 1805, Mercy Otis Warren published was legally declared the author, 


A History of the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of the American Revolution, a 1,317-page 
history of the American Revolution from the 
Stamp Act through the war to the creation 
and ratification of the U.S. Constitution. 


Loss and Legacy 
Sadly, Mercy suffered the death of 
three of her five sons: Charles died 


key figures in the emerging nation, and 

they lauded her for her insightful, persuasive writings. In a 
July 1791 letter to Mercy, Alexander Hamilton wrote: “In the 
career of dramatic composition at least, female genius in the 
United States has outstripped the Male.” 


Mercy's Magnum Opus 

During the last years of the 18th century, Mercy completed 
a 1,317-page history of the American Revolution titled, A 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the American 
Revolution. She recalled the anger and fear she experienced 
during the rise of the rebellion and the war years. At first, 
Mercy withheld the massive work from publication because 
of fear of potential political, perhaps even criminal, repercus- 
sions stemming from the Alien and Sedition Acts enacted 
during the Adams Administration in 1798. 

The three-volume work was finally published in 1805. 


of tuberculosis in 1785; army offi- 
cer Winslow was killed at the Battle of the Wabash in the 
Indian Wars on November 4, 1791; and George died of an 
unknown cause in February 1800. Despite these painful 
losses, Mercy was continually supported in her politics, 
writing and other pursuits by a loving marriage of 54 years 
with James Warren. While serving in the Continental Army 
during the Revolutionary War, he wrote to Mercy: “I have 
read one Excellent Sermon this day & heard two others. 
What next can I do better than write to a Saint.” James died 
on November 28, 1808, at age 82. Mercy died on October 19, 
1814, at age 86. 

Mercy’s achievements are especially noteworthy because 
she lived in an era when women were excluded from politi- 
cal discourse. For someone who never ventured outside of 
Massachusetts, she earned a worldwide reputation as an essay- 
ist and astute assessor of both politics and politicians. 7” 
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Spring arrives 
slowly across the 
United States, as the 
days lengthen and 
the sun’s intensity 
increases. Frigid 
winter temperatures 
moderate and 
warmth begins to 
saturate the air. This 
is the season for 
making maple sugar. 


Th magical time—the “sweet” 
e spot, if you will—for har- 
vesting the sap of the sugar maple tree 
occurs when the temperatures rise into 
the 40s during the day and slip back 
below freezing at night. This tempera- 
ture fluctuation is what causes the sap in 
the maple trees to “run,” and it’s during 
this brief window of time that sap can be 
collected from the trees. 

It’s generally accepted that American 
Indians introduced the process of har- 
vesting maple sap to the early American 
settlers. It’s impossible to say who first 
discovered the secret that fows within 
the mighty maple trees, but legends 
abound. An oft-repeated tale recalls 
the ancient moment when an American 
Indian drove his hatchet into a tree at the 
end of the day and then discovered that 
sap had flowed from the tree overnight. 

But sap wasn’t the product that the 
American Indians or the early settlers 
sought. Maple sap is approximately 
98 percent water, and must be boiled 


down; depending upon the amount of 
water removed from the sap, the result- 
ing product is either maple syrup or 
maple sugar. 

Maple sugar provided an inexpensive 
and locally produced alternative to the 
millions of pounds of cane sugar that 
the early Americans imported to the 
Colonies. Thus, replacing the consump- 
tion of cane sugar with maple sugar was 
a significant way to save money. 

Even better: Anyone with a sugar 
maple tree could produce his or her own 
syrup or sugar at very little expense with 
basic tools and equipment. 

One of the most famous proponents 
of early American maple sugar pro- 
duction was Thomas Jefferson. He 
encouraged landowners to establish 
“sugar orchards”—to cultivate sugar 
maple trees on their farms just as they 
would set out an orchard of fruit trees. His 
personal interest in growing sugar maples 
is documented throughout many letters in 
his archived correspondence. 


According to an article on Monticello’s 
online Thomas Jefferson Encyclopedia, in 
late 1790, Jefferson had been working to 
create a sugar grove at Monticello, “but 
the maple seeds he had sent home the 
previous December ‘failed completely.” 
He tried again, reserving 60 sugar maples 
from a Long Island, N-Y., nursery and 
planting them on the northeast side of 
his estate in November 1791. 

The harvesting methods employed 
during the Colonial era may have been 
primitive, but the fundamentals remain 
the same today, Many of today’s maple 
syrup producers use high-tech tubing 
systems and evaporators to produce 
maple syrup on a commercial level, but 
the basics of the harvest—extracting the 
sap from the tree and boiling it down to 
create the desired maple product—have 
not changed over the centuries. 

The earliest methods employed by 
American Indians involved repeatedly 
freezing the sap to skim off the water, as 
well as a technique called stone boiling. 
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Circa-1877 American wood engraving of a family boiling and stirring maple sap to make syrup 


Birch bark and hollowed-out logs were 
fashioned into containers and used dur- 
ing the process of reducing the sap to 
syrup Or sugar. 

Settlers in the Colonial era, with the 
benefit of access to additional tools 
and materials, tapped maple trees with 
augers and then used wooden spiles, or 
pegs, to allow the sap to flow into buck- 
ets. The sap was then boiled down in a 
large pot over a fire, resulting in syrup 
or sugar. 


A Tough Process 

Early spring is a quiet time on the 
farm, a fact that Jefferson repeated often 
during his attempts to encourage interest 
in cultivating maple trees in the late 18th 
century. The maple harvest, Jefferson 
wrote to William Short in 1791, comes “at 
aseason when [women and children] can 
do nothing in the farm,” with the sugges- 
tion being that families might as well use 
the time to harvest the maple sap. 

Although picturesque and pleasant to 
witness, the maple sugaring process was 
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far from easy, and it tended to require the 
efforts of the entire family. And maple 
sugaring was not without its social 
aspects—the long hours spent boiling 
the sap lent themselves to visiting and 
talking as everyone carried out his or her 
designated tasks. For many people, it was 
a season to which they looked forward, a 
special time of year that produced excep- 
tionally sweet results. 

Today, the vast majority of maple sap 
is processed into syrup, but this was not 
the case prior to the mid-1800s. Today’s 
demand isn’t for sugar, which is read- 
ily available at supermarkets—but for 
100 percent pure maple syrup free of 


high-fructose corn syrup and other 
ingredients so commonly found in 
products marketed as “maple syrup.” 
But in the 1600s and 1700s, sugar 
was the desired product, and for very 
good reason. 

Early Americans’ per capita con- 
sumption of sugar represented anumber 
considerably more staggering than one 
might think. Figures from a1789 news- 
paper estimated that approximately 
8.5 million pounds of sugar were 
imported annually into the city of 
Philadelphia. Calculations at the time 
revealed that there were sufficient 
maple trees in Pennsylvania and New 
York alone to produce enough maple 
sugar to supply the entire United States. 
Americans began to recognize the vastly 
untapped resources and the potential 
for minimizing, or even eliminating, the 
need to import sugar. 

“The manufacture of maple sugar 
opens a wide prospect of wealth to 
the United States of America,” noted 
a Derbyshire, England, newspaper in 
1791. “The quantity of sugar annually 
imported into the United States of 
America, from the West India Islands, 
and chiefly from those belonging to 
Great Britain, is 64,584,140 pounds. If, 
therefore, the cultivation of the maple 
tree succeeds in America, of which at 
present there is but little doubt, the 
Americans will not only be able to pro- 
vide for their home consumption, but 
make large exports, and considerably 
undersell the West India Planters.” 

By 1793, The Times in London was 
reporting that “The Americans are car- 
rying on the culture of Maple Sugar to 
such a height, that the generality of the 
occupants begin already to prefer it to 
that of the cane.” 


One of the most famous proponents of 
early American maple sugar production 
was Thomas Jefferson. He encouraged 
landowners to establish “sugar 
orchards”—to cultivate sugar maple 
trees on their farms just as they would 
set out an orchard of fruit trees. 
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Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 

DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
nearly 985,000 
members. 


a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 


Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 


years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 


you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 


preserving American history 


and securing America’s future 


through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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